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Silica, Calcium Carbonate), or organic (e.g., Lignin, Suberin). Diatoms
have silicious shells, which remain behind after all the organic substances
have been destroyed, often forming deposits of an exceedingly fine sand,
known incorrectly as "infusorial earth". These deposits are utilized in pre-
paring dynamite, polishing preparations, fire-proofing materials, and mortar.
Of more common occurrence are organic incrustations whereby the mem-
brane becomes lignified or suberized. Lignified tissues are colored yellow
or brown by iodine and sulphuric acid, also by chlorzinc iodine, and are
insoluble in cuprammonia; exposed to the air they readily decompose
into humous substances, showing that, although lignifi cation increases the
hardness of tissues, it does not increase their durability. Lignification is
detected by the yellow color imparted by aniline sulphate, the crimson
color obtained by treatment with phloroglucin and hydrochloric acid, and
other tests. Further details with regard to lignification and suberization
are given in subsequent chapters. Forms of cellulose obtained by
chemical and physical processes from wood and other raw materials for
use in paper stock are considered under the head of paper (p. 100).

COTTON.1

The hairs of several species of Gossypium 2 (order Malvacece) constitute

1 T. H. BOWMAN: The Structure of the Cotton Fibre.   Manchester, 2d Ed. 1882.    T. F.
HANAUSEK; Realenzyklopadie d. ges. Pharm.   2. Aufl. 1904, 2, 590.    H ANN AN: Textile
Fibres of Commerce.    London, 1902, 79.   MATTHEWS: Textile Fibres.   New York, ad Ed.
f  'i                                      1907, ISJ7-    P. H. MELL' Experiments in Crossing for the Purpose of Improving the Cot-
''                                         ton Fiber.    Ala. Col. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 56, 1894.    v. HOHNEL: Die Mikroskopie der
technisch verwendeten Faserstoffe.   Wien,  2.  Aufl.  1905,  30.    WIESNER: Rohstoffe  des
Pflanzenreich.es.   Leipzig, 2. Aufl. 1903, 2, 233.
?K. SCHUMANN (ENGLER u. PRANTL: Pflanzenfamilien III, 6, 51-52) groups the culti-
vated forms of cotton under three species: I. Gossypium Barbadense L. Seeds without
short fibers or nep, therefore naked after removal of the long hairs. Native of the Antilles
(San Salvador, Bahama, Barbados, Guadaloupe); cultivated in the Southern States of the
United States, Central America, Brazil, Peru, Northern Africa, and Queensland. Yields
the best cotton, such as Sea Island, Barbados, and New Orleans. II. G. arboreum L. Seed
with ground wool, i.e., numerous short fibers between the long fibers; fibers difficultly
separated from seed. Native of Africa (Togo); cultivated in Abyssinia. Arabia felix,
Egypt, India, Ceylon. III. G. herbaceum L. Cultivated in East India and Arabia for more
than 2000 years; introduced into North America in 1774, where two sub-species are now
in cultivation: (a] G. religiosum L. (according to PARLATORE an American variety, native
of Peru and the Antilles), with pale-yellow flowers and seeds, the latter with short and long
fibers of uniform color; (b) G. hirsutum L. (according to PARLATORE a native of Mexico
and the Galapagos), cultivated in America, Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries, Algiers,